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REMINISCENCES OF MISSION SAN GABRIEL 

BY LAURA EVERTSEN KING 

What does the word "reminiscence" recall? Pleasing incidents 
of the past, and tragic events ! Can you see in your mind's eye the 
picture I shall draw of a cold, dark evening on the last day of 
November, 1849 — a picture of two emigrant wagons halted before 
the church of the Mission San Gabriel, the oxen too weary from 
their long trip across the plains to lift their tired feet? The two 
yoke of oxen were all that were left my family after an Indian 
raid while crossing the plains from Texas to California. 

My father, Mr. John R. Evertsen, his wife and three children, 
together with two negro servants, made up the party. To my 
mother, ill and worn from the long voyage, the Mission seemed like 
a haven of rest, and with a sigh of content she lay back among her 
pillows. 

In a short time we were surrounded by the Mission Indians, 
quiet, inoffensive creatures, only curious to see white people. 
Among them was Dona Victoria Reid, Indian wife of Hugo Reid, 
Scotch traveler and scholar. To her the first white child she had 
ever seen was a great curiosity. The Indians brought presents of 
dried fruit and nuts, filling my apron with them and jabbering 
among themselves about my clothing. Short skirts on a girl were 
something unknown in their experience. 

Among Dona Victoria's numberless servants were Juan Juncas, 
still living, at the age of one hundred and five, at the Mission; 
Chona, Monica, Marenciana, and Pinacate, who stand foremost in 
my memory. With my meeting with Dona Victoria began a friend- 
ship between an Indian woman and a little white girl which lasted 
throughout her lifetime. Presents and affection were equally show- 
ered upon me. Every day some one of Dona Victoria's criadas 
came to escort me to her home. Although she possessed diamonds 
and pearls in quantity, my parents allowed me to receive only the 
most simple presents. One incident comes back to me often when 
thinking of her. She had insisted upon my accepting a small breast 
pin. A short time afterward a celebration of the Fiesta of Dia San 
Juan occurred at the home of Don Miguel Blanco. In riding to 
the picnic on a jolting carreta the pin, becoming loosened, slipped 
from my dress and was lost in the dust of the roadway. Fearing 
that Dona Victoria might think I had been careless with it I 
refrained from telling her. But one day she asked me, "Where 
is your pin? Never mind," she added, when I had told her. "I 
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will give you another — a larger and prettier one." This one I 
wore for many years. 

Not being able to find a suitable house at the Mission my father 
decided to move on to the Pueblo de Los Angeles, where we 
remained a year. But he determined to return to the Mission and 
make it his home. He found a room in the abandoned Mission 
building running north from the church; one large room and an 
outside four-adobe-walls with an opening called a door, which 
could be used as a kitchen, whose only inhabitants were squirrels 
and pinacates, the latter a black beetle, very offensive when dis- 
turbed. There my mother tried making her first bread, which my 
father said was most economical, as it lasted two weeks. 

By pouring water on the floors of our rooms we could allay the 
dust enough to sweep. To tell of the fleas would take one entire 
chapter. Tiled roof and heavy beamed ceiling completed the living 
room. There my father decided to remain until he looked for a 
home. He was not long in settling in an old olive orchard, pre- 
viously belonging to the Padres, but now open to settlers. He imme- 
diately began the construction of a house, which is still standing, 
and worth visiting, as it shows what the united efforts of the 
unskilled labor of one gentleman, an Indian, and two small children 
could accomplish. The first roof was of tules gathered at Lake 
vineyard and bound in bundles by the children. It lasted several 
years, being replaced by clapboards hauled from San Bernardino, 
where there was a sawmill. There were no shingles made at that 
time in Southern California. 

Life was calm and pleasant now. We had plenty of olives, 
while meat could be obtained whenever a vaquero felt inclined to 
lasso a steer and butcher it. That meant when he was hungry 
enough, as the cattle roamed over hill and dale, to be killed and 
cut up wherever most convenient. 

These were the pleasant incidents of our lives. Other more 
disagreeable and tragic things came when more emigrants arrived 
and set up small tiendas, or stores, in which they sold agua ardientt. 
Then came the downfall of the poor Indian. Men and women both 
spent their wages on Saturday night and lay drunk on Sunday in 
the streets, unless dragged away by their sober friends. And tragic 
beatings of harmless wives at the hands of intoxicated husbands 
were the order of the day. Under the peaceful regime of the 
Padres the Indians had been kept busy, and so escaped temptation. 
But now there was no law or redress of any kind against those who 
sold them liquor. Their constitutions became so undermined that 
when an epidemic of smallpox came in 1862 they succumbed en 
masse. 

My father, having completed our home, planted a vegetable gar- 
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den. He raised the first okra in California, which I have never 
seen surpassed. He also bought some sheep, so that we often had 
the best of lamb on our table. There was no butter in the country 
except that which came around the Horn, and no milk. My father 
hired two vaqueros to lasso and bring in a wild cow. With the aid 
of the two men he managed to drag the struggling animal up to a 
large olive tree and tie her head first. Then her legs were wound 
around again and again with riatas. But she refused to be milked. 
At the risk .of his life my father slashed the rope that held her 
and jumped behind a tree. With a wild bellow the cow disappeared 
with some yards of rope hanging to her horns. 

Having made some pleasant friends during the year we spent in 
the Pueblo my father invited them from time to time to visit us 
at the Mission. So it came to pass that such gentlemen as General 
Magruder, J. Lancaster, Brent, Mr. Rand, then editor of the Los 
Angeles Star, Dr. Cullen, and others whose names I do not recall, 
but whose faces are still distinct in my memory, came to stay two 
or three days or over week-ends with us. As General Magruder re- 
marked, they were only too glad of an opportunity to speak with an 
American lady once more. 

Those were happy days for me, roaming the hills and gullies for 
flowers, and feeding the little lambs abandoned by their mothers to 
the mercy of crows or coyotes. All was peaceful until the water 
question arose. More Americans moving in demanded more system. 
My father sat in council with them, and they agreed to use the 
water on certain days in different sections. But some, more greedy 
than others, helped themselves to more than their share. One day 
my father, irrigating his garden, noticed the water running more 
slowly than usual. He decided to see what was the matter. He 
found that one of the neighbors had opened the dam and turned the 
water into his own ditch. This big, burly man stood with his shot- 
gun in his hand defying my father to do anything. My father was 
a peaceful man. We even possessed no firearms at that time. We 
felt no need of them among the Indians. But we had an old heir- 
loom of a sword in the house. My mother said she never had seen 
my father so angry as when he came home then. He seized the 
sword in both hands and dashed towards the dam. Regardless of 
the neighbor's gun he ordered him away. His looks must have 
been very awesome, for the shotgun was dropped, while its owner 
threw up both hands and cried, "My God, Mr. Evertsen! Don't 
kill me!" 

This occurrence decided my father to leave the Mission. He said 
that the same thing would happen again with others, and that he 
would rather go away than to be continually fighting over the water. 
He made his arrangements for a trip to Nicaragua. 
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My mother refused to go with him this time, saying that we 
children needed an education, and that she would remain with us 
until such time as he could send for us. In the next mail we re- 
ceived a letter telling of my father's death of the fever of the 
country. We never knew where he was buried, or what became 
of his money. 

The burden of the family was now thrown on my mother and 
brother. Rough and tough specimens of humanity arriving daily 
compelled us to purchase and learn to use firearms. My mother 
became a good shot with a Colt's revolver, and my brother a most 
excellent hunter. Now we had venison, rabbits, and birds of all 
kinds from his game pouch. 

All kinds of bad characters came to rest at the Mission and 
rob the peaceful inhabitants. Even Joaquin Murrietta was in hiding 
there at one time, harbored by others like him. One night our 
house was entered by six robbers, whom my brother resisted and 
routed at the risk of his life, one of them leaving him bleeding and 
stunned on the floor. He was only fourteen years of age at the 
time. My mother, whom one of the robbers tried to choke, never 
regained the full use of her voice again. 

We moved from the Mission San Gabriel in 1859 or 1860. For 
fifty or sixty years I lost sight of Juan Juncas, one of the few In- 
dians of Dona Victoria's retinue who survived the smallpox plague. 
One day about fifteen years ago I visited the Mission in the hope 
of finding someone who could tell me something of Dona Victoria's 
grandchildren. I bought a bag of buns from a bake-wagon, and 
then followed a pathway south of the old church to where I had been 
told some of the early Mission Indians still lived. In a vacant lot 
near where the Padres' old orange grove had stood when we lived 
at the Mission I saw a barefooted old Indian plowing, with two 
mules. He looked familiar to me. When I asked him his name he 
said ' :'Juan de Todos los Santos Juncas." It was the servant of 
my old childhood friend — Juan of all the Saints, called Juncas for 
short — whose father had come from San Juan Capistrano, and 
whose mother from the Pala Mission, and who himself had been 
aya abajo at the Old Plaza Church in the Pueblo — which might 
mean anywhere from two doors south of the church to as far south 
as the Cienega Rancho. 

I shared my buns with him, and we chatted under a willow tree 
which stood by the roadside. He remembered my mother and 
brother, and told me what had become of Dona Victoria's grand- 
children. 

Last summer a friend took me for a drive to the Mission to 
see an old Indian who claimed to be a hundred and four years old. 
To my astonishment it was none other than old Juan. During the 
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short visit I had with him that afternoon he told me that after Dona 
Victoria died he lived for twenty years with Don Benito Wilson, 
and after Don Benito's death became a servant to Colonel Kewen. 
He also remembered the exact site of the first church erected at San 
Gabriel, called "La Mission Vieja," three miles south of the present 
building, and recalled the times when the plains were filled with 
Indians of different tribes. He told me that people came from near 
and far to visit him in his little house with the purple door, in which 
he is spending a quiet old age, and to ask him questions. He 
speaks English as well as Spanish. He was baptised at the Plaza 
Church, and his name, "Juncas" is pronounced as if spelled "Hun- 
kos." He is a single remaining outpost of a civilization all but lost 
in history. 



